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MCI Enters Internet Access Market 
With Full Business Offerings 


A fter a major announcement in 

November and a promised unveiling 
in January, internetMCI finally saw light in 
late March at Network World+Interop in Las 
Vegas, with its four-part Internet service: 
marketplaceMCI, an online mall (http:// 
www.internetmci.com/); the Netscape Web 
browser as the front end to marketplaceMCI; 
Netsite Commerce servers, providing mer¬ 
chants a secure environment for conducting 
business; and consumer-oriented Internet 
access services, aggressively priced at least 
until the end of June. 

For business the heart of the service and its 
purpose is marketplaceMCI, the new electronic 


mall. How is this mall different from the 
plethora of Net malls? It's a bit more upscale, 
featuring established businesses and catering 
to a technical audience. Tenants include 
Qualcomm, makers of the Eudora mail 
program, and FTP Software, provider of 
communications software and an MCI partner. 
Also here are the retailers Mac Zone and PC 
Zone, which promise overnight delivery and 
the lowest prices on software and hardware. 
Reiters, a Washington, D.C., specialty book¬ 
store that already has an electronic storefront 
at Downtown Anywhere (http:// 
www.awa.com), has a site at internetMCI as 

(continued on page 4) 


Just-in-Time Publishing: 

D espite the overwhelming growth of 
Web products and resources, plain 
old e-mail remains the most widely available 
Internet service. Mail provides access to the 
Internet and to non-mail services even in 
parts of the world with less-developed 
telecommunications infrastructure. Perhaps 
half of the estimated 20 million people "on 
the Internet" have access only to mail. 

By extension, the mailing list, the tool by 
which one person can reach hundreds, 
remains vital, and innovative businesses are 
starting to use list software to implement 
what might be called just-in-time publish¬ 
ing—a method of getting specific informa¬ 
tion to the people who want it, when they 
want it. 

WEBster Leads 

Tabor Griffins Communications (TGC), 
W based in San Diego, is a leader in the field of 

Thompson 
Publishing 
iGroup— 


Mail Is Alive and Well 

electronic publishing via mailing-list soft¬ 
ware. Its home page on the Web is at http:// 
www.tgc.com/. 

Through its WEBster newsletter, TGC 
publishes information about HTML editors, 
Web software, Internet publishing, Web 
design, and industry goings-on. 

Every other week, more than 11,000 
subscribers receive, by e-mail, a WEBster 
table of contents consisting of numbered 
topics. Subscribers can retrieve the articles 
they want by sending a message to a TGC 
list address, indicating their selections by 
entering the corresponding topic numbers in 
the subject line of their mail message. TGC's 
other electronic newsletter, HPCwire (de¬ 
voted to supercomputing), is distributed in 
the same fashion and reaches some 19,000 
people. TGC has just begun to accept adver- 


(continued on page 3) 
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Please take a minute to 
complete and return the 
questionnaire included in 
this update. We are eager 
to read your commentsI 

If you have questions or 
comments for the Editor , 
call (202) 739-9545 or 
fax (202) 739-9578. If 
you have a question about 
your subscription , call 
customer service at 
(800) 879-3169. 
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Editorial Musings 

Is Spamming Passe? 

L aurence Canter and Martha Siegel are the Phoenix 
lawyers who in the spring of 1994 advertised their 
services as immigration lawyers to prospective partici¬ 
pants in the government's so-called Green Card Lottery. 
Their technique was to post unsolicited advertisements 
to some 6,000 Usenet newsgroups. For this they earned 
massive criticism, some of it abusive, from enemies of 
unsolicited Net advertising. Their lasting contribution 
to the Internet is arguably the concept of "spamming," 
posting unsolicited messages by mail or Usenet News. 

Their book. How to Make a Fortune on the Information 
Highway , is both a defense of spamming and an effort to 
revive a couple of reputations badly singed in a flame- 
war that's still smoldering. 
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Canter and Siegel do not seem, however, to have popu¬ 
larized spamming. "There just aren't many such people," 
says Netcom's vice president for sales and marketing Don 
Hutchison. Why have Canter and Siegel failed? 

First, abuse of the Net doesn't pay. The consistently 
negative publicity attending first Canter and Siegel's 
escapade, then their book, has been heeded by others; 
businesses realize it's too hard to fix an imageonce its been 
damaged. Add to this the possible deterrent effect of 
blacklists such as Axel Boldt's (http://math-www.uni- 
padehorn.de/~axel/blacklist.html). For their part, Internet 
access providers are unwilling to hurt their reputations or 
reduce the services they can offer other subscribers for the 
sake of the few business subscribers who don't play by the 
rules. Netcom scolds Net abusers, then kicks them off if 
they further abuse the Net. In December, PSI cancelled the 
News service of Canter and Siegel themselves. 

Second, Internet marketers are getting smarter. Dozens of 
organizations and all sorts of publications have waged an 
educational campaign against spamming. Their message? 
Unsolicited advertising wastes bandwidth, wastes server 
resources, wastes time on the part of recipients, and weakens 
the focus of mailing lists and newsgroups. Organizations 
such as Colorado's budding Internet Chamber of Commerce 
are being formed "to help businesses gain competitive 
advantage and improve profitability through appropriate use 
of the Net" (emphasis added; quoted from the chamber's 
soon-to-be public Web page). 

Third, the vehicles used by Canter and Siegel for 
spamming are of decreasing interest to new Internet 
marketers. As Netcom's Hutchison says: "Because Net 
commercial activity is increasingly Web-oriented, I see a 
decline in unsolicited advertising." The most popular 
mailing lists and newsgroups are migrating to the Web (see 
the April 1995 newsletter, p. 1). Creating a Web home page 
and associated storefront is the preferred method these 
days for creating an Internet presence, even though mail 
and News have a broader base of users. 

Finally, the Internet has been decisively commercialized 
in the year since Canter and Siegel's spam-fest. In April the 
federal government finally yielded responsibility for 
maintaining the NSFNET to the phone companies, access 
providers, and long-distance carriers who are now main¬ 
taining the Net's digital backbones and network access 
points. 

Despite all of the reasons why Canter and Siegel have 
not created a following, the techniques for spamming have 
if anything become easier to deploy and abuse than they 
were a year ago. Mail and mailing lists may be the Net's 
true killer apps (see "Just-in-Time-Publishing" on p. 1), an 
the number of newsgroups has approximately doubled 
since the Green Card episode. 
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Publishing... 

(continued from page 1) 

tising—prominent mentions of companies—on its table 
of contents. 

WEBster is free for the first six weeks, but subscribers 
must pay a subscription fee to continue the service 
thereafter. WEBster has just started to accept paid 
advertising. 

One drawback of the publishing model is that it 
provides for strictly one-way communication: from 
TGC to subscribers' mailboxes. Subscribers can't 
respond to TGC or converse with one another. True two- 
way mailing lists provide, from the subscriber's point of 
view, more flexible communication but, from a sponsor¬ 
ing company's point of view, communication that is less 
controllable. 

A service similar to WEBster is PowerPC News , from 
the Internet Publishing division of the APT Group in 
the United Kingdom. Subscribers to this free newsletter 
regularly receive a table of contents. Each item is 
numbered, and subscribers get articles by sending a 
message to news@power.globalnews.com with the 
numbers of their selections in the subject line. 

PowerPC News , published every other week, is free to 
subscribers, who currently number 50,000. In addition 
to information about the PowerPC, it contains good 
general computer information and advertisements for 
products and computer publications such as Network 
Week and Computergram. While TGC both charges 
subscribers and takes advertising, APT states that it is 
committed to keeping information free to subscribers, 
while charging advertisers. PowerPC has a Web site at 
http://power.globalnews.com/. 

IBM Enlists 

The just-in-time publishing model can be applied to 
many kinds of information. At the end of February, 

TGC produced and IBM sponsored a mailing list that 
disseminated daily stories from Brussels about the 
Group of Seven (G7) conference of ministers. Subscrib¬ 
ers to the short-term list got a daily table of contents for 
a week—the duration of the conference. From the list 
they could order selected articles. In addition, IBM 
made available the TGC news articles from its home 
page (http://www.ibm.com/). 

Why this conference? One of the central themes at 
the conference was the development of the GII, the 
Global Information Infrastructure, and the assembled 
ministers gave their go-ahead to a series of pilot 
projects designed to test the level of public awareness 
of the GII and explore the GII's regulatory framework. 


This is just the sort of information that some in the 
Internet community want to stay abreast of, and 
sponsoring this information enhances IBM's image as a 
digital pioneer. 

Reception of WEBster's and IBM's experimental G7 
broadcasts was not uniformly enthusiastic, however. 
Information about the list was itself broadcast, appar¬ 
ently going out to anyone who had ever received or 
inquired about a TGC publication by mail. For some 
participants in the INET-Marketing mailing list, where 
the Net's self-appointed marketing watchdogs congre¬ 
gate, this method of broadcasting constituted unsolic¬ 
ited advertising. For the critics, this publicity was less 
egregious in content and intent than spamming, but 
only slightly less objectionable in principle. 

IBM subsequently adopted this technique in dissemi¬ 
nating company announcements. Now, users can select 
categories of IBM announcements they want to receive 
(specific hardware, software, company press releases, 
and so on). The free service will probably prove less 
expensive than paper press releases, and subscribers 
will automatically receive the computer giant's an¬ 
nouncements in the categories they select. 

For more information, send a message to 
announce@webster.ibmlink.ibm.com, with a blank 
subject line and the word subscribe in the body. 

Discovery Enlightens 

Another company making novel use of list software 
but more deliberately exploiting its potential for group 
communication is Discovery Communications Inc., 
based in Bethesda, Md. Discovery owns the popular 
educational cable stations. Learning Channel and 
Discovery Channel. 

In a project coordinated by Internet consultant and 
Guide contributor Joel Maloff, Discovery has launched a 
Web site with information about its various educational 
TV series. The Web site also informs educators, parents, 
and students of the Discovery mailing lists on which 
they can discuss the major themes of Discovery series. 

The first Discovery list server is devoted to the 
Promised Land series, a documentary about the migra¬ 
tion of blacks from the rural South to the urban North 
during this century. Teachers, students of all ages, 
mentors, and family members can join the moderated 
list to explore the key themes of the series and to 
exchange information about relevant Internet resources. 

The Discovery site is currently available at AskERIC, 
an important source of K-12 information on the Internet 
(http://ericir.syr.edu/Discovery), making it a good magnet 
to attract teachers and parents to Discovery's new Web 
site and mailing lists. # 
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MCI... 

(continued from page 1) 

well (see the sidebar on p. 4 covering Reiters experiences 
in cyberspace). 

Among the current non-technical tenants are 
Hammacher Schlemmer and Intercontinental Florist. 
Tenants-in-waiting, with presences announced, include 
Aetna, Borders, Foot Locker, and the Timberland 
Company. 

Shops currently offer little for sale. PC Zone lists just 
MS Excel and MS Project under "Software" and the HP 
Desk Writer and a Sony monitor under "Hardware," 
while Hammacher Schlemmer offers just a lounge chair 
and "video viewing glasses." 

Reiters maintains a better stocked storefront at Down¬ 
town Anywhere, where it permits searches and provides 
listings of thousands of books, in contrast to current 
offerings at MCI's mall. 

MarketplaceMCI distinguishes itself from competing 
malls in the design consistency of its sites: they are all 
present on MCI servers, instead of on the tenant's own 
servers. This facilitates a similar look and feel and 



Vint—"click on me"—Cerf a driving force behind 
marketplaceMCI and one of the creators of the Internet 


enables consumers to buy from several shops, putting 
items in a virtual "shopping basket" whose contents 
can be added up at the end of a shopping trip. 

Navigation is a breeze. Every page at marketplaceMCI 
uses the same icons, based on an image map. You can 
always go directly to the What's New, Directories, and 
InfoDesk pages. MCI may be partnering a little too 
closely with Netscape, whose browser downloads 


Selling Books in Cyberspace 

Reiters Technical and Scientific Books has been 
an institution in Washington, D.C., for 60 years. A 
charter member of marketplaceMCI, Reiters is 
also a tenant of Downtown Anywhere. How does 
Reiters compare its experience on the two malls? 

Both are "relatively inexpensive," said Reiters 
manager Margaret Dawson., and "both of them are 
pretty slow" in terms of sales generated. Downtown 
Anywhere activity has been "pretty stagnant for a 
while," she said, but she did generate three sales from 
the MCI site on the first day, partly, she speculated, 
because of MCI's aggressive publicity. As for ordering. 
Downtown Anywhere doesn't support secure credit- 
card transactions, so Reiters must still communicate 
with customers by phone and fax, a system Dawson 
called "cumbersome." She has the impression, 
however, that Reiters might be increasing the real- 
world store's walk-in traffic because of exposure 
through the Web sites. 

In addition to the malls, Reiters accepts direct 
inquiries and orders by e-mail at 
books@reiters.com. Dawson said she gets about 20 
messages a day this way, leading to perhaps a sale 
a day. In addition, she wants to create a Reiters 
Web site in order to control the content and hence 
change it daily; MCI cannot currently make her 
changes quickly enough. She would publicize the 
site chiefly through the Reiter's quarterly catalog, 
which has a print run of 70,000. 



graphics quickly and displays them effectively. This site is 
not easily navigable with graphics (and hence the image 
map) turned off. 

InternetMCI has good non-commercial content, which 
helps make up for the currently thin offering of things for 
sale. Its What's New page provides links to general, sports, 
and business news, all from Reuters New Media, and is 
updated several times daily. The site's Directories page 
provides links to "meta-resources" such as Yahoo, Galaxy, 
and the Lycos search engine. Especially valuable is a "Blue 
Pages" of government resources. Editorials are also 
available, from the likes of Internet Society president (and 
MCI vice president) Vint Cert and others. 


MCI has finally rolled out its Internet access service 
well. Pricing through the end of June is $19.95 a month 
for unlimited use. After June, pricing is unclear. Like¬ 
wise, the mail's charter tenants are likely to pay higher 
rents after the first half year, says Margaret Dawson, 
Reiters' manager. ^ 
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Pac Bell Enters White-Hot California Access Market 


O n March 28 Pacific Bell became the first of the 
regional Bell operating companies to offer full 
Internet services for business users. Pac Bell will be 
offering both access services and, in partnership with 
Sun Microsystems and Netscape Communications 
Corp., the software and hardware that add value to a 
vanilla connection. The entire package is targeted at the 
business community. A key component of its offerings 
will be aggressively priced ISDN (integrated services 
digital network) access, available later this year. (See 
the Internet World report on p. 6 for sample prices.) 

Pac Bell's Internet Services division will use its own 
digital networks to provide Internet service and plans 
to offer business customers an array of dedicated 
connections to that network, including frame relay, 
SMDS (switched multimegabit data service), and ATM 
(asynchronous transfer mode). 

As a regulated utility, Pac Bell can offer Internet 
services only in the state of California. The company 
has arranged with interexchange carriers MCI and 
Wiltel to carry traffic within California and between 
California and the world. 

This year, Pac Bell will phase in the dedicated-access 
services to businesses in the San Francisco Bay area, Los 


Angeles, Sacramento, and Orange County, where PacBell 
says 95 percent of California's medium-to-large busi¬ 
nesses are based. Later this year, Pac Bell will offer small 
businesses and consumers in these regions its switched 
services including ISDN. In 1996, the rest of the state will 
get Pac Bell's consumer and business Internet services. 

In California, the state that leads the nation in new 
domain registrations, Pac Bell will face competition from 
existing providers such as consumer-oriented Netcom 
(http://www.nefcom.com/) and newer ones such as business- 
only BBN Planet (http://www.bbnplonet.com), a subsidiary of 
Bolt, Beranek, and Newman, creators of the ARPANET. BBN 
Planet is creating a 500-POP (point of presence) national 
network and will offer a complete set of services and 
connection types for businesses. Its southern California POPs 
are among the first BBN Planet sites to be rolled out. 

Through joint marketing agreements, PacBell will 
supply value-added services. Sun Microsystems will 
provide both server hardware and firewall software, and 
Cisco will provide routers. Sun servers will also be used 
at PacBell's network operations center. And in yet 
another coup for Netscape Communications Corp., 
PacBell will make the Netscape browser available to 
customers. # 


Catches of the Month: Multimedia Methods & Madness 


U ntil high-speed connections are commonplace, 
multimedia—the delivery of rich information 
products consisting of images, sounds, video, and 
voice, as well as text—will remain just a good idea. For 
now the Net's the best way to learn about multimedia. 
This month's update brings you more than 30 new 
resources and a new category (Multimedia) in Tab 1100. 

For an excellent starting point in your multimedia 
learning expedition, visit the Index to Multimedia 
Information Sources (http://viswiz.gmd.de/Multimedialnfo), 
a hypertext index to different types of resources. The 
Guides section, a list of more than 30 FAQs, takes you 
to informative documents about everything from 
MBONE to compression. 

This section links you to sites around the world 
devoted to subjects such as desktop video teleconfer¬ 
encing, MIDI, and satellite TV. If you need to access 
sound, video, or other files, select from Index links to 
three dozen media archives, including the Internet Font 
Archive. 

The index itself does not provide systematic teaching 
materials for learning about multimedia. For that, visit 


Allison Zhang's extended tutorial. Multimedia File 
Formats, at http://ac.dal.ca/~dong/contents.htm. The site 
links to the resources it discusses. 

Some multimedia resources can provide insights into 
effective ways for searching and presenting informa¬ 
tion. The Digital Traditional Folksong Database, at 
Xerox PARC, for example, allows you to search a 
database of thousands of folksong lyrics and view the 
results in a useful format. The National Library of 
Medicine, on the NIH campus in Bethesda, Md., has an 
innovative site providing access to some 60,000 medical 
images (http://www.nlm.nih.gov: 8002 ). 

Creating a home page? Multimedia resources 
present a wealth of images for you to use as design 
elements and for illustrative purposes. Planet Earth, a 
military site based in San Diego, brings many of the 
Internet's best visual resources together at http:// 
white.nosc.mil/images.html. 

Other image archives are available for your pages 
through the new Image Archives entries. Icons and 
other elements for home pages can be copied from http:/ 
/www.physics.mcgill.ca/deptdocs/icons_for_u_pages.htmL 
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Spring '95 Internet World: 

Business Takes Center Stage at Premier Net Conference 


Rosalind Resnick , author of the Internet Business Guide 
(SAMS) and a frequent contributor to this Guide, offers her 
impressions and analysis of the Spring '95 Internet World 
conference. 

SAN JOSE, Calif.—More than 20,000 visitors 
streamed through the doors of the San Jose Convention 
Center on April 10-13 to attend the largest Internet 
World in the show's three years. Unlike the spring '94 
show, where Internet commerce was a novelty and the 
big draw was a hands-on preview of "Internet in a 
Box," the star of this year's show was the World Wide 
Web itself, and the business of the show was business. 

The show's business-on-the-Net approach was a big 
hit with a crowd that one attendee summed up as 
"more suits, fewer geeks." The other trend at the show 
was convergence—that is, major players from the 
worlds of commercial online services, technology, and 
telecommunications all jostling to grab a piece of the 
expanding Internet market. Microsoft showed its much- 
awaited Microsoft Network, CompuServe rolled out its 
new Web browser and Internet pricing plans, IBM 
showcased its cybermall, and Pacific Bell introduced 
ISDN-based Internet connections. 

The Big Three commercial online services moved 
aggressively to show the Internet community that they 
are key players in the access market. CompuServe 
seized the spotlight with the debut of its new 
NetLauncher Web browser (actually, a version of Spry's 
Air Mosaic that works with the CompuServe Informa¬ 
tion Manager navigational software) and two aggres¬ 
sive Internet pricing plans. One plan offers three hours 
of PPP Internet access for $9.95 a month plus $2.50 for 
each additional hour of usage; the other plan offers 20 
hours of Internet access for $24.95 with additional 
usage billed at $1.95 an hour. 

A highlight of the show was the Online Service 
Shootout, a comparison of the online services, hosted 
by Internet World magazine's Andrew Kantor. Prodigy, 
the first provider with a Web browser, won the contest, 
while rival America Online lost points for lacking a 
browser—a deficit that should be remedied by the time 
you read this. CompuServe was criticized for charging 
subscribers to send and receive Internet mail. 

A dark cloud over the large online services is the 
Microsoft Network (MSN), expected to debut in 
August. Attendees crowded around as a Microsoft 


representative seamlessly dragged and dropped files 
and images from the Internet to his hard drive and back 
again over a 28.8 kbps connection. 

"All you need to know is how to double-click on it," 
said the Microsoft staffer. "You don't need to know 
anything else." Because MSN looks and feels just like 
any other Windows '95 application, it became difficult 
to tell during the demo whether the data was being 
retrieved from MSN, the Internet, or the computer's 
hard drive—which is surely what Microsoft is counting 
on as well. "What concerns the industry the most is not 
the product," said Prodigy spokesman Brian Ek. "It's the 
method being used to integrate the product into the box." 

With dialup 28.8 kbps access a reality, Internet service 
providers (ISPs) and commercial online services are 
already looking to ISDN (integrated services digital 
network) to stay ahead of the pack. (ISDN is a high-speed 
connection that integrates voice and data connections 
over existing copper phone lines.) At the show, 
CompuServe announced plans to roll out ISDN service at 
access speeds of up to 64 kbps via its 1-800 lines in June. 
Local CompuServe ISDN access will be available in 
approximately 10 cities by the end of August. Pricing for 
ISDN and a list of initial cities to receive the high-speed 
upgrades will be available at a future date, the company 
said. 


Pacific Bell, long a proponent of ISDN, is now moving 
into ISDN-based Internet access—to the consternation of 
the ISPs that ride on the telco's circuits (see the related 
story on p. 5). Pacific Bell has priced its switched digital 
service (ISDN) at a low $24.82 a month plus installation 
and usage for a single business line, $26.04 a month for 
multiple lines. 


Move over, HTML, VRML—Virtual Reality Model¬ 
ing Language—is on the way. Silicon Graphics rolled 
out WebSpace, the first commercially available three- 
dimensional viewer for the World Wide Web. Its 
partner. Template Graphics Software, will make 
WebSpace available for all major UNIX platforms, as 
well as Windows, Windows NT, and the Power Mac. 
WebSpace supports VRML, a format that is fast becom¬ 
ing a standard for 3-D graphics on the Web. 

The WebSpace viewer is not itself a browser but 
works with popular Web browsers such as those from 
Netscape and Spyglass. The WebSpace viewer lets 
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Internet users cruise through virtual worlds, exploring 
cities, libraries, museums, tourist resorts, and imagi¬ 
nary places; inspect 3-D models of products in online 
catalogs; and visualize information such as stock 
market trends in 3-D. 


Price wars predictably raged at the show. One 
conference attendee told of several regional ISPs 
offering fractional T1 lines for as little as $400 a month. 
Network 99, a national ISP, was advertising full T1 
access for $1,600 a month on the show floor. Watch for 
pricing battles to heat up as telecom giants like MCI 
and Pacific Bell attempt to muscle their way into the 
turf now controlled by locally owned independents. 

Heading off a standards war that could have stalled 
the growth of Internet commerce, Netscape Communica¬ 
tions Corp., America Online, CompuServe, Prodigy, and 
IBM announced their investment in Terisa Systems, a 
Menlo Park, Calif., company that licenses and markets 
technologies enabling secure transactions on the Internet. 

Terisa will develop a unified approach designed to 
integrate both Enterprise Integration Technologies' 
Secure HTTP protocol and Netscape's Secure Sockets 
Layer protocol into a toolkit to be released in June. 
Netscape has been criticized within the Internet com¬ 
munity for promoting its own proprietary encryption 
scheme that works only with the company's popular 
Netscape Navigator browser. Secure HTTP, by contrast, 
enjoys the backing of the Internet Engineering Task 
Force and the World Wide Web Consortium. 

Secure browsers also debuted at the show. Spry's 
new Internet in a Box 2.0 includes a Web browser that 
lets Internet users securely purchase products with 
their credit cards. It supports the Secure HTTP security 
protocol. 


Many of this year's sessions focused on the topic of 
building and marketing a Web site. Jill Ellsworth, 
author of The Internet Business Book and Marketing on the 
Internet (both from Wiley), offered valuable tips for 
businesses trying to get their Web sites noticed: 

1. Put your URL on your business cards, letterhead, 
flyers, brochures, TV ads, and magazine ads. 

2. Update your site's content regularly. Sprint, for 
example, generated hundreds of thousands of "hits," or 
accesses, by posting the latest World Cup soccer scores. 

3. Promote your site on Yahoo and other Internet 
directories and get it listed on Hot Lists and Internet 
search engines such as Lycos. 


4. Add a real-time chat area to promote visitor 
interaction. 

5. Give visitors something to do (for example, the 
Federal Express site lets visitors track packages). In real 
estate, it's "location, location, location," Ellsworth said. 
On the Web, it's "content, content, content." 


Neil Randall, co-author of the World-Wide Web 
Unleashed, offered his own Ten Commandments of 
Effective Web Design: 

1. Change constantly. 

2. Employ a graphics specialist. 

3. Test with various modems, even slow ones. 

4. Provide real, current information. 

5. Project ethos, not just the corporate vision. 

6. Make forms easy to use. 

7. Offer deals that Internet users can't get elsewhere. 

8. Build in surprise. 

9. Don't assault with endless hype. 

10. Ask yourself if you would come back. 

Randall also added an 11th commandment: "Design 
for the Web and only for the Web." (See a related article 
on Web design on p. 10.) 


Copyright concerns and impending government 
regulation continue to cast a shadow over Internet 
commerce. Neal J. Friedman, an attorney with the 
Washington law firm of Pepper & Corazzini, who 
represents companies doing business in cyberspace, 
warned that companies using the Internet for commercial 
purposes should be aware of the complex and difficult 
legal issues they face. 

Copyright infringement on the Net, for example, is 
widespread and hard to combat. "With a few key¬ 
strokes," Friedman said, "valuable copyrighted mate¬ 
rial can be destroyed." Government regulation is also 
on the horizon. One bill now pending in Congress aims 
to crack down on "obscene, filthy, lascivious, and 
indecent" material online but would not hold Internet 
service providers liable for material that they did not 
place online themselves. 

Friedman also commented about a move that the 
Federal Trade Commission is reportedly considering, 
which would extend controls on telemarketers to 
advertising on the Internet. This would be a problem 
for Internet businesses because the agency prohibits 
telemarketing late at night and early in the morning, 
and Web sites are up and running 24 hours a day in all 
time zones. # 
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First Crop of HTML Editors Promises Savings, Simplicity 


F ollowing 1994's flood of Web browsing software, 
beginning with NCSA Mosaic and ending with 
Netscape, 1995 will see utilities that both extend the 
capabilities of this software and make it possible for 
businesses to publish as well as retrieve material on the 
Web. Hypertext Markup Language (HTML) editors in 
particular put information-publishing capabilities in the 
hands of business users. 


product will be bundled with the Netscape browser so 
the pages can be previewed. 

Novell's Internet Publisher Pro package also includes 
the software users need to establish an Internet connec¬ 
tion: TCP/IP stack; SLIP/PPP drivers; and Internet 
applications such as mail and FTP. Novell's products 
should be available later this year. 


HTML editors all aim to streamline the creation of 
documents formatted for the Wide World Web, simplify¬ 
ing the work of designing and coding pages (see the final 
part of a three-part HTML tutorial on p. 10). Until now, 
publishers had to start from scratch when constructing a 
Wide World Web page. Even if the source documents 
were fully formatted in a word processor or page-layout 
program, all the embedded formatting codes or style tags 
had to be removed, then reinserted in HTML. 

Editors Integrate Net and Desktop 

Internet Assistant, from Microsoft Corp., is designed 
for use as a browser and HTML editor within Word 6 
for Windows. This novel integration of Internet and 
desktop software provides an insight into why 
Microsoft is the most-feared company among software 
vendors. Later this year, Microsoft's new operating 
system, Windows 95, will offer built-in TCP/IP and 
access to Microsoft Network, bringing the Net even 
closer to the desktop. 

For now, Internet Assistant does integrate a browser 
and an editor, but users say the browser is slow and the 
feature-rich editor lacks the intuitive interface of 
established shareware such as HTML Assistant (see 
below). 

Another HTML editor for Word 6 is forthcoming from 
Quarterdeck Office Systems Inc., known for its shell and 
memory management software for PCs. It too will allow 
conversion of Word documents into HTML and will 
support the creation of forms (which can be more com¬ 
plex to create) through dialog boxes. A parsing tool will 
check for syntax problems and other HTML errors. 

WordPerfect for Windows, which trails Microsoft 
Word in the wordprocessing market, will soon be 
sporting its own HTML add-on, in an aggressive move 
by Novell Inc., which acquired WordPerfect Corp. in 
1994, to expand its Internet offerings. (Novell already 
offers navigational tools for networked users.) Internet 
Publisher, like Internet Assistant, is an add-on. It can be 
used only with WordPerfect, and promises the capabil¬ 
ity of converting text to HTML. The Internet Publisher 


Interleaf's Cyberleaf 

Like Internet Assistant, Cyberleaf, from the creator of 
industrial-strength publishing software. Interleaf Inc., 
lets users translate word-processing files into HTML. 

Cyberleaf promises to reduce cumbersome reformat¬ 
ting by automatically generating the HTML styles that 
best approximate the styles of source documents in 
Microsoft Word, WordPerfect, or FrameMaker; even 
ASCII documents can be converted into HTML using 
Cyberleaf. "We provide default mappings so any user 
can very quickly have a successful, good-looking 
document without having to do any work," said Philip 
Werner, product manager of Internet publishing at 
Interleaf. 

Users can override default translation in order to 
tune the output. These settings can then be used time 
and again, allowing push-button conversion of updated 
versions of the same document or any other that 
contains the same style tags. 

This ease of conversion is essential for avoiding dual 
data entry—separate updates of computer files for the 
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Microsoft's first Winsock application: a local Web page 
viewed from within Word for Windows 6.0a. 
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print and electronic versions of a document. This 
capability lets you keep the two versions of a publica¬ 
tion in sync, one of the biggest challenges of Web 
management, Werner said. "What you're sending out 
in print on trucks has to match up with what you have 
on your Web page," he said. 

Sun Microsystems, which was a Cyberleaf beta site, 
reports that the software has freed Sun system adminis¬ 
trators from having to code and use their own HTML 
authoring tools. Before Cyberleaf, Sun staff used six or 
seven such custom tools, then had to review the results 
line by line, said Jerry Neece, a senior product manager 
at Sun. "This was not a very good use of a high-paid 
system administrator's time," Neece said. With 
Cyberleaf, "a secretary can do these things just as 
easily. "The Unix version of Cyberleaf is currently 
shipping, with the Windows and Windows NT versions 
set for release later this year. 

For Larger Sites 

Corporate sites and power users have their choice of 
several new HTML editing products. One set of prod¬ 
ucts targeting larger sites comes from Navisoft Inc., a 
wholly owned subsidiary of America Online. The 
company is now beta testing its client/server products. 
NaviPress is its client, an HTML editor that, the com¬ 
pany claims, allows non-technical users to create objects 
such as forms and image maps that in the past have 
required programming. The server product, Navi- 
Server, handles HTTP requests and provides tools for 
managing content, creating indexes, and coordinating 
versions. For more information about Navisoft's 
products, go to http://www.navisoft.com/. 

In a partnership with Netscape Communications 
Corp., Silicon Graphics Inc. (SGI) is now offering a 
complete suite of Web products (http://www.sgi.com/). It 
will resell Netscape's Netsite server plus the Netscape 
browser; it will sell its own hardware as a server 
platform; and it has just developed WebMagic Author, 
an HTML editing tool. WebMagic provides graphical 
tools that automatically convert a WYSIWIG formatted 
document into HTML. SGI's Web Magic Digital Tools 
Suite provides software for editing audio, image, and 
video clips for incorporation into Web pages. 

Here Today 

Before investing in one of the new products (or while 
waiting for its release), Web developers may wish to try 
some of the freeware and shareware packages already 
available. Two of the most popular tools are HTML 
Assistant and HoTMetaL. Both are Windows programs 
available via FTP from ftp.ncsa.uiuc.edu in the Web/html/ 
Windows directory. HTML Assistant is freeware and 


easy to use but cannot handle files larger than 40 kb. 
HoTMetaL, a shareware program, packs more power 
than HTML Assistant. A supported and more full- 
featured version of the program, HoTMetaL Pro, is 
available for $195 from SoftQuad Inc., a Toronto software 
publisher. HoTMetaL Pro is available for the Mac and 
multiple Unix platforms, as well as Windows. Features 
include templates, spell checking, search and replace, and 
stylesheets. 

Neither HTML Assistant nor HotMetaL supports 
automatic translation of word processing tags into 
HTML tags. However, both allow tagging via point- 
and-click menus, relieving users of the chore of manually 
keying in the brackets, slashes, colons, and other hard-to- 
remember character strings that make up HTML tags. ^ 


What to Look for in an HTML Editor 

HTML editors vary widely in price and features. 
Freeware and shareware packages typically offer point- 
and-click text formatting, sparing you the trouble of 
learning and typing the cryptic HTML codes. For 
example, to specify text as a large headline, you simply 
highlight the text and click on "Heading 1" in a toolbar 
or pull-down menu, rather than manually type 
"<H1>" and "</Hl>" at the start and end of the text. 
For repetitive entries and formatting requiring much 
longer codes, this feature is a big time saver. Better 
programs of this kind also include a means of preview¬ 
ing your work through a built-in or external HTML 
viewer or browser. Finally, some tagging programs 
offer sophisticated debugging tools for detecting syntax 
errors and broken links. 

For publishing large documents or ones that 
change often, you'll need more powerful authoring 
tools. These tools do more than speed the manual 
coding process. They also offer automatic conver¬ 
sion of word processing styles into HTML. Other 
helpful features include the ability to override 
default tag conversion; to retain footnotes, graphics 
"anchors," and other links in the source documents; 
to verify links to local files or remote sites; and to 
track document versions, automatically reinserting 
HTML tags in updated files. 

The features and pricing of FfTML editors are in 
constant flux, so it's best to consult the Web itself for 
the most current information about products. A 
good way of keeping up with the efforts of numer¬ 
ous companies is http://www.yahoo.com/Computers/ 
World_Wide_Web/HTML_Editors/. 
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HTML Tutorial (III): Developing an Eye for Style 

By Kevin Savetz* 


W hen page layout applications first made home 
publishing possible in the mid-1980s, they 
gave computer users the power to create their own 
newsletters and product advertisements. But as every 
student of design knows, while page layout applica¬ 
tions give you the power to create, they do not impart 
design skills. 

Today, anyone with 
access to a server and a few 
hours to learn HTML can 
create a World Wide Web 
page. However, it takes 
more than software to make 
Web pages that people want 
to read and return to. 

Generating repeat visits is 
the real challenge of creat¬ 
ing a Web site. As so many 
would-be publishers 
learned a decade ago, 
there's a difference between having the tools and 
learning how to use them effectively. With that, we 
will take a glimpse at how to create Web pages that 
work. 


provide browser-specific instructions such as "choose 
Back from the Navigation menu." 

Breaking Up Text 

The <P> tag is useful for separating paragraphs of 
text—it separates paragraphs and puts some space 

between them. If you're 
linking very short one- 
sentence paragraphs, the 
<P> tag can make things 
look awkward. Instead, use 
the <BR> (line break) tag, 
which puts less space 
between the adjacent para¬ 
graphs. 

Break up your document 
into meaningful segments. 

Sometimes this means splitting 
your information into several 
linked pages, sometimes it 
means systematic use of headers and anchors, as explained 
in the previous articles in this series. Which to use? One tactic 
is to keep pages as short and small as possible to speed up 
downloading, but not so short that only one paragraph or 


*This article , the last in a three-part series on 
HTML , addresses issues of style and effective presenta¬ 
tion. Parts I and II , in the March and April newslet¬ 
ters , introduced the elements of HTML and the 
techniques for linking. The author , Kevin Savetz , is 
taking time off from his Help Desk column to write the 
series. You can visit his personal home page at http:// 
www.northcoast.com/~savetz/savetz.hlmL For addi¬ 
tional ideas on effective Web design , see the Internet 
World report on page 7. 


Working With Text 

Whenever possible, use "logical" tags like 
<STRONG> and <EMPHASIS> to mark up your text 
rather than "physical" tags like <BOLD> and 
<ITALIC>. This gives the browser more control over 
how text will be displayed on her screen. It's a way of 
specifying what you want to convey, not how to convey 
it, which is browser-specific. 

Spellcheck, spellcheck, spellcheck. This should be 
common sense, but apparently it isn't. There's nothing 
like a few careless spelling errors to cause users to lose 
faith in your Web page—and your company. (We've 
even seen Web pages where the company's own name 
was misspelled.) 

Use navigational links with care, and label them 
appropriately. Is it intuitive to users what will happen 
if they click on a highlighted phrase or image? Remem¬ 
ber that users don't know their way around your Web 
pages as well as you do. Careful explanation of your 
links will keep your readers from becoming frustrated. 
Use the same links, such as arrow icons, in the same 
places in all Web pages at your site, and make a special 
page explaining your navigational system. Don't 



This home page for a Norwegian company that organizes Arctic 
expeditions was recognized in the Best of the Web '94 contest. 
Notice the clearly labeled links from the home page to the site's 
most appealing content—downloadable images. 
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For More Ideas about Web Design 

✓ Do's and Dort'ts of Web Design: http:// 
millkern.com/do-dont.html 

✓ HTML Document Style Guide: http:// 
www.che.ufl.edu/help/style 1 /index.html 

✓ An index of many online style guides: 

http://www.stars.com/Vlib/Providers/Style.html 

✓ Style Guide for Online Hypertext: http:// 
info.cern.ch/WWW/Provider/Style/Overview.html 


less of text appears on the screen at a time. When you need 
to keep lots of information on one page, use horizontal 
rules to visually break your document. 

There are two ways to create a horizontal rule: use 
an inline GIF image, or use the <HR> tag. A GIF image 
gives you more control over the look and color of the 
rule, adding personality to your document, but the 
<HR> tag downloads faster. 

Graphic Elements 

Many of the people who will see your Web page 
don't have high-end computers and fast connections: 
it's important to design with these people in mind. 

Keep your inline images as small—under 20 kilobytes 
each—as possible. Also, make liberal use of inline 
graphics as "thumbnail" buttons that point to larger, 
more detailed pictures (see the second article in this 
series). That way, those who have the time and band¬ 
width to download your 300 kb image can do so. 

When creating a button that points to a large graphic 
file, movie, or sound file, it's a good idea to tell the 
reader the file format and size. For instance, you might 
include a line such as: "See the groundbreaking of our 
Peoria store (Quicktime, 900K)." 

Finally, remember that not all users have graphical 
Web browsers. The image-laden masterpiece you've 
created may look great in Netscape, but may be useless 
for Lynx users and others who don't automatically 
download inline images, and who only see the word 
[IMAGE] in place of your graphics. So, use the ALT tag 
to tell your text-based friends what they're missing. 

For example, <IMG SRC="logo.gif" ALT="Arlo's 
Exotic Pets Logo"> will give those without graphics a 
text version—"Arlo's Exotic Pets Logo"—of the 
graphic they're missing. And because graphical 
browsers differ widely, make sure to test your page 
using as many products on as many platforms as 
possible. 



This classic style guide by Tim Berners-Lee, a creator of the 
World Wide Web , was itself recognized for document design in 
the Best of the Web '94 contest. See the box for the full address. 


Who, When and Why 

The Web is timeless—information that you post today 
can still be available a month or a year from now. Because 
of this, it can be difficult for users to tell when a Web page 
was created, who created it, and whether the information 
presented is still accurate. Help your readers by "sign¬ 
ing" your pages with the <ADDRESS> tag. This tag is 
usually used to give the name of the page's creator and a 
way to contact that person—directly, if the user has a 
Web browser that supports the mailto protocol. 

Including your e-mail address will let users contact you 
and provide feedback on your Web page. Posting the date 
that you last updated the page will let users know that the 
information is timely. For instance, you might put the 
following line of HTML code at the end of a home page: 

Created on 6/1/95 by Arlo Cats <ADDRESS>arlo@pets . corn 
</ADDRESS> 

Become a Web Critic 

The Web itself offers the best opportunity to acquire 
an eye for good Web design. Become a Web observer. 
Check out the University of Buffalo's Best of the Web 
'94 awards at http://wings.buffalo.edu/contest/awards/ 
design.html. Or, join WebCrit, the new mailing list 
devoted to criticizing Web pages: send a message to 
listproc@popco.com with subscribe webcrit in the 
body. It's a spinoff of INET-Marketing. ^ 
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Calendar 


Law of Electronic Commerce: Online Seminar. 

Starting May 9 and running 30 days. Information: call 
800-466-4595 or 717-258-1816, or send e-mail to 
bwrigh01@reach.com. An online seminar conducted by 
attorney Benjamin Wright, sponsored by First Virtual, 
and organized by the National Computer Security 
Association. Devoted to the legal aspects of electronic 
contracts, EDI, electronic signatures, and e-mail privacy. 

GopherCON '95. June 9-10. Radisson Hotel 
MetroDome, Minneapolis, Minn. To propose a session, 
send e-mail to gopher95@boombox.micro.umn.edu. To 
get more information about the conference, call 612-625- 
1300 or go to gopher://boombox.micro.umn.edu/11 /gopher/ 
Gopher_Conference_95. This conference, run by Gopher's 
creators, addresses the technical needs of Gopher develop¬ 
ers and administrators. 

INET 95—The Internet: Toward Global Information 
Infrastructure. Internet Society's 5th annual convention. 
June 26-30. Honolulu, Hawaii. Information: send e-mail to 
inet95@isoc.org or go to http://www.isoc.org/inet95.html. 

WebWorld—Multimedia Applications on the 
Internet. Aug. 7-9. Chicago, Ill. Information: call 
508-470-3880, or send e-mail to dciconfl@aol.com, or 
visit http://www.DCIexpo.com/. 

Internet World Australia Asia Pacific 1995 Exhibi¬ 
tion/Conference. Aug. 21-24. Sydney Hilton; Sydney, 
Australia. This new Meckler conference is currently in 
the planning stages; further information is available at 

http://www.mecklerweb.com/shows/pacific/announce.htm. 


Information Superhighway Summit. Sept. 11-14. 
Santa Clara Convention Center. Santa Clara, Calif. 
Information: call 800-225-4698, fax 508-872-8237, send e- 
mail to idgwec.com, or go to http://www.idgwec.com. 

This IDG conference focuses on the telecom and cable 
industries as well as the Internet. 

Internet World + Information Canada '95. Sept. 26- 
29. Sheraton Centre Toronto Hotel & Tours; Toronto, 
Canada. This conference, newly sponsored by Meckler, 
is currently in the planning stage; further information is 
available at http://www.mecklerweb.com/shows/iw-ic95/ 
iwic95eb.htm. 

First Annual Conference on Telecommunications 
and Information Markets (COTIM-1995). Nov. 5-8. 
Newport, R.I. Information: send e-mail to Dr. Ruby Roy 
Dholokia at ruby@uriacc.uri.edu or David Fortin at 
dfor8320@uriacc.uri.edu, or call the Research Institute for 
Telecommunications and Information Marketing, Univer¬ 
sity of Rhode Island, at 401-792-5065. 

Internet Expo. Nov. 28-30. Boston, Mass. Sponsored 
by DCI. Information: call 508-470-3880, fax 508-470- 
0526, send e-mail to dciconfl@aol.com, or go to 

http://www.oec.com/DCI/. 

Fourth International Worldwide Web Conference. 
Dec. 11-14. Boston, Mass. This conference and the 1996 
WWW Conferences in Australia and Paris are currently 
in the planning stages. For more information, go to 

http://www.w3.org/hypertext/Conferences/Overview- 
WWW.html. # 
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